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On the Extent and Eestjlts of Co-opebative Tbading Associa- 
tions at Eochdale. By Bey. "W". N. Moleswoeth, M.A., 
Incwmbent of St. Clement's, Rochdale. 

[Bead before Section (P), at Manchester, 7th September, 1861.] 

The progress of co-operation in Eochdale has excited much attention 
and interest in various parts of the country, and I have been requested 
to read a paper on the subject before this Section. I am sorry that 
I have had very little time to devote to the preparation of it. I 
regret this the more because the subject is certainly one that deserves a 
much more elaborate treatment than I have been able to give to it. 
Co-operation is producing a great change in the condition of the 
working class, and in the relation which that class bears to every 
other class of the community. Like all great changes, it has called 
forth on the one part, warm, energetic zeal, and on the other profound 
though not loud hostility. With these passions we have nothing 
to do here. We must thrust them aside as being hostile to that 
philosophic calmness which is the first and most essential qualifica- 
tion of the inquirer after truth. To see in order to foresee, to observe 
to investigate, and to state, in a convenient and condensed form, the 
results of our investigations, this is our mission, and this is the 
spirit in which I propose to enter into the examination of the 
subject. 

I had originally intended to have given an account of the general 
progress of co-operation throughout the kingdom, and from it to 
form as accurate an estimate as my materials would enable me to do 
of its future prospects ; but this undertaking 1 find to be too great 
for the very limited time I have been able to devote to the subject, 
and therefore I propose to confine myself to a brief statement of the 
progress which has been made in Eochdale, where the movement 
may be said to have originated, and whose society has been the type 
and the parent of thousands of similar societies which now exist in 
various parts of the kingdom. 

The first thing that seems to be requisite, is to give some sort of 
definition of the principle which is embodied in these societies, and I 
cannot do this better than by copying their own statement of their 
objects. 

" The objects of this society are the social and intellectual 
" advancement of its members ; it provides them with groceries, 
" butcher's meat, drapery goods, clothing, shoes, clogs, Ac. There 
" are competent workmen on the premises, to do the work of the 
" members, and execute all repairs. The capital is raised in 1/. 
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" shares ; each member being allowed to take not less than 5, and 
" not more than 100, payable at once or by instalments of 3*. 3d. per 
" quarter. The profits are divided quarterly as follows : — 1st. 
" Interest at 5 per cent, per annum, on all paid-up shares ; 2nd. 1\ 
" per cent, off net profits for educational purposes, the remainder 
" divided amongst the members in proportion to money expended. 
" For the intellectual improvement of the members, there is a 
" library consisting of more than 8,000 volumes. The librarian is in 
" attendance every Wednesday and Saturday evening, from seven 
" to half-past eight o'clock. The newsroom is well supplied with 
" newspapers and periodicals, fitted up in a neat and careful manner 
" and furnished with maps, globes, microscope, telescope, &c. The 
" newsroom and library are free to all members. A branch reading 
" room has been opened at Oldham Eoad, the readers of which meet 
" every second Monday in January, April, July, and October, to 
" choose and sell the papers." 

I have given this statement at a full length, though there are 
some portions of it which may seem not quite relevant to our 
purpose, yet it contains nothing which does not throw some light on 
the spirit in which the society has been conceived and carried on. 
In sciences, which have been carried to a high pitch of perfection, 
such as astronomy and the physical sciences, accuracy of definition 
is indispeusable, but in the less advanced and more complex questions 
of social science, we cannot define with the same degree of strictness, 
and it is much better to make our boundaries include too much than 
to render them too narrow. 

It may, perhaps, provoke a smile to find in the above-cited 
statement of objects, " social and intellectual advancement " placed 
in such close juxtaposition with " groceries, butcher's meat, drapery 
" goods, clothing, shoes, and clogs." But there is a real and very 
close connexion between these two classes of things. Men must be 
provided with the necessaries of life, or they will be unable to devote 
attention to their social and intellectual advancement ; and the more 
abundantly their material wants are supplied, and the more they are 
released from care and anxiety about these wants, the more time will 
they have at their disposal to devote to their mental and spiritual 
improvement; and the greater, as a general rule, will be their 
intellectual, social, moral, ay, and I would even add, their religious 
progress. There are, no doubt, instances in every class, and in every 
society, in which the increase of prosperity is attended by an in- 
creased indulgence of the lowest passions and vices of our nature ; 
but all experience shows that such cases are rare and exceptional, and 
that for one instance in which the leisure and opportunities which 
increased prosperity brings, are abused and perverted, there are 
thousands in which they are rightly and beneficially used. 
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I know that it is a sort of moral and philosophical common place 
to associate wealth with licentiousness, corruption, and decay — to 
point to Tyre, and Babylon, and Eome as instances and proofs 
that the acquisition of wealth, and the consequent command 
of all the necessaries of life, and a vast abundance of superfluities, 
are the harbinger of decay, and the cause of the most frightful moral 
and political dissolution. But it was not the wealth of these cities, 
but the excessive inequality of its distribution that produced their 
downfall. "When the opulence of the few stands in ominous contrast 
with the squalidness and misery of the multitude — when on the one 
hand there is superabundance and on the other starvation, here 
riotous licentiousness, and there cowering, downtrodden, sullen 
servility — when every Dives looks on thousands of Lazaruses — 
then it is that the wealth of a State is the cause of its disso- 
lution, and the forerunner of its fall. But when the wealth of a 
society is not equally but equitably distributed through all its 
various classes, when in fact it is allowed to take its normal and 
natural course, then the material progress becomes the instrument 
and the condition of every other description of progress. 

I have dwelt on this point at a length somewhat out of proportion 
to the size of the paper, because it is one with regard to which a 
good deal of error and misconception prevails, and because the 
principle of making material progress the basis of intellectual and 
social progress is, I believe, a fundamental principle of co-operation. 
It is a principle which the Rochdale co-operators seem to have 
instinctively grasped from the very first, and to which they have 
steadfastly cliuig ever since. This wise pertinacity in regarding 
the material progress as the basis and foundation of every other 
descriptions of progress, has to my mind hallowed and sanctified their 
enterprise, distinguishing it most honourably from many institutions 
of a similar constitution, though founded and conducted in a less 
large and generous spirit, and preserving it from the ruin which has 
overtaken so many of them. 

Having now pointed out the general ideas on which the society 
was founded, and which were more fully and distinctly developed as 
it grew, we shall proceed to trace its financial history. 

In the year 1843, when the "Eochdale Equitable Pioneers' 
" Co-operative Store" commenced, the new poor-law had prevented 
the operatives of Eochdale from regarding parochial relief as a 
source on which they might always rely in case of loss of work, and 
of those periodical crises to which our manufacturing system has 
always been liable. The recent failure of the Eochdale Savings' 
Bank, which had been plundered to fearful extent by its accountant, 
had destroyed all faith in that popular institution ; and the Eochdale 
operatives, who looked beyond the present moment, seemed to have 
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no alternative but that of hiding their little savings in an old 
stocking, to be brought out of its place of concealment when the 
day of distress arrived. It was under these circumstances that 
twenty-eight Rochdale operatives contributed a sovereign each, for 
the purpose of establishing a shop, at which they might purchase 
genuine groceries and other articles of ordinary consumption at a 
moderate rate. It was an experiment which had often been tried 
before on a larger scale, and apparently under more favourable 
auspices, and had as often failed, but from the causes we have 
mentioned, the condition of the Rochdale operatives was desperate, 
and like brave men they determined not to succumb, but to make 
another effort and hope for better days. 

The following table taken from their Almanac for the year 1861, 
gives a very good view of the operations of the Rochdale society 
from its commencement to the close of last year : — 

Operations of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers' Co-operative Society, 
from 1844 to 1860. 





Number 

of 
Members. 


Amount 
of Funds. 


Business Done. 


Profits Hade. 


1844 


28 
74 
80 
110 
140 
390 
600 

630 
680 
720 
900 
1,400 

1,600 
1,850 
1,950 
2,703 
3,450 


£ 

28 

181 

252 

286 

397 

1,193 

2,299 

2,785 
3,471 
5,848 
7,172 
11,032 

12,920 
15,142 
18,160 
27,060 
37,710 


£ 

710 
1,146 
1,924 
2,276 
6,611 
13,179 

17,638 
16,352 
22,760 
33,364 
44,902 

63,197 

79,788 

71,689 

104,012 

152,083 


£ 


'45 


32 


'46 


80 


'47 


72 


'48 


117 


•49 


561 


'50 

1851 


889 
990 


'52 


1,206 


'53 


1,674 


'54 

'55 


1,763 
3,106 


1856 


3,921 


'57 


5,470 


'58 

•59 


6,284 
10,739 


'60 


15,906 







After the society had been carried on for seven years, it was 
found that more capital was offered to be invested than could be 
profitably employed in the store. At the same time there were 
great complaints of the quality of the flour sold in the shops, which 
was supposed in many cases to be greatly adulterated; in fact, 
there was at the time a very strong feeling on the subject of 
adulteration everywhere, and this feeling very naturally applied to 
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flour, as a chief constituent of food, more than to any other article. 
The consequence was that in the year 1850 a Co-operative Corn 
Mill Society was established, for which a substantial mill was built 
in "Weir Street, Eochdale,the financial progress of which is exhibited 
in the following table : — 

Financial Statistics of Rochdale District Corn Mill Society, from 
1850 to 1860. 



Year. 


Amount of Funds. 


Business Done. 


Profits Made. 


1850 


£ 

2,163 
2,898 
4,143 
3,671 
4,626 

8,784 
10,601 
14,181 
18,236 
26,618 


£ 

None. 

* 

7,036 
16,679 
22,047 
28,085 

38,070 
54,326 
59,188 
85,845 
133,125 


£ 


'51 


None.f 


'52 

'53 


336 
208 


'54 


557 


'55 

1856 


1,376 
773 


'57 


2,007 


'58 


3,153 


'59 

•60 


6,115 
10,164 



* Account mislaid. 



t 1851, loss 42U. 



The success which attended the operations of these two societies 
produced great confidence, and was followed by a desire on the part 
of the operative class to invest their savings in them, and this soon 
produced the necessity of finding another investment for their 
capital. Accordingly in the year 1854, a manufacturing society was 
formed on the same general principles as the store and the corn mill 
society, and has been attended with similar success. At first they 
hired buildings in which the manufactures were carried on. But on 
the 22nd April, in the year 1859, they laid the first stone of a 
factory of their own, which was completed, I believe, without a 
penny being borrowed during the progress of the work (in fact, they 
always had a very large balance at the bank) ; and it is universally 
admitted to be one of the best and largest factories in the borough 
of Eochdale. Scarcely was this gigantic work finished, than they 
found themselves in a position to commence another factory alongside 
of it, which is now rapidly rising, and for the completion of which 
there is reason to believe that ample funds will be forthcoming. 

But these great works, — such has been the rapidity with which 
capital has been developed by the success of their operations, — have 
not exhausted their resources. In the year 1860, while the great 
factory was still rising, a sick and burial society and a Turkish bath 
were established by some of the more active and energetic members 
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of the co-operative society ; and lastly, in the present year, a land 
and building society has been established, and is already actively 
engaged in erecting commodious dwellings for the working class. 

The capital of these various institutions at the present time is 
thus estimated : — 

£ 

Co-operative store 39,335 

Corn mill 29,962 

Manufacturing society 71,095 

Land and building society 1,000 

Turkish bath 350 

Total 142,342 

Deduct loans from store to other societies 16,613 

Leaving a net capital of 125,729 



This capital consists of actual money, or stock purchased by 
money, and which might very fairly be estimated at a value consi- 
derably above its cost price. 

Now let us pause for a moment to consider the progress that has 
been made. 

£ 

In the year 1844 the capital was 28 

„ 1850 commencement of com mill 2,299 

„ 1854 „ man. soc 11,144 

„ 1861 125,729 

But this does not by any means represent the whole of the 
financial co-operative progress in Eochdale. Several other societies 
have come into existence, which, though independent of this, not 
recognizing so clearly as this society the principles of co-operation as 
laid down by them, are nevertheless societies which receive and 
develop the resources of the working classes, which tend to raise 
them morally, socially, and intellectually, as well as materially, and 
which must not therefore be wholly left out of our account in esti- 
mating the progress which co-operation has made in Eochdale. It 
would be foreign to my present purpose to enter into an enumeration 
of their operations. I only refer to them in order that the Section 
may understand that the progress described in this paper is very far 
from representing the whole of the results of the principle of co- 
operation in the town of Eochdale. 

There is one thing to which I would advert before I leave the 
subject, which is greatly to the credit of the principal promoters of 
this movement, and is all the more necessary to be mentioned, be- 
cause the contrary is sometimes asserted. I cannot, of course, speak 
for all of them, but as far as I have had an opportunity of observing 
them, I have been struck with the absence of that levelling spirit, 
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and of that desire of self-aggrandizement which has characterized 
some of the working-class attempts to elevate themselves. The 
chief ambition of the principal promoters of the movement in Roch- 
dale appears to me to be to raise themselves by raising the class to 
which they belong, without desiring to leave it, and without the 
slightest wish to depress or injure any other class. Their object and 
their ambition appears to be that the working class should be well 
fed, well clothed, well housed, well washed, well educated — in a 
word, that they should be respectable and respected. If any taint 
of the socialist and communist theories in which the society 
originated still cleaves to them, it is being rapidly worked off, and 
will, I am persuaded, shortly disappear. And, to their honour be it 
spoken, so far are they from trying to monopolize the advantages 
they have acquired, that they are animated by a generous spirit of 
proselytism, and put themselves to considerable trouble and expense 
in communicating to inquirers from all parts of the kingdom the 
results of their experience, and aiding them in the formation of new 
societies. The following extract from a paper they have printed for 
the use of persons wishing to form new societies, will serve to illus- 
trate this remark, and will, I am sure, be listened to with interest by 
the Section : — 

" 1st. Procure the authority and protection of the law by enrol- 
" ment. 

" 2nd. Let integrity, intelligence, and ability be indispensable 
" qualifications in the choice of officers and managers, and not wealth 
" or distinction. 

" 3rd. Let each member have only one vote, and make no distinc- 
" tion as regards the amount of wealth any member may contribute. 

" 4th. Let majorities rule in all matters of government. 

" 5th. Look well after the money matters. Punish fraud when 
" duly established by the immediate expulsion of the defrauder. 

" 6th. Buy your goods as much as possible in the first markets ; 
" or, if you have the produce of your industry to sell, contrive if 
" possible to sell it in the last. 

" 7th. Never depart from the principle of buying and selling for 
" ready money. 

" 8th. Beware of long reckonings. Quarterly accounts are the 
" best, and should be adopted when practicable. 

" 9th. For the sake of security, always have the accounted value 
" of the ' Pixed Stock ' at least one-fourth less than its marketable 
" value. 

" 10th. Let members take care that the accounts are properly 
" audited, by men of their own choosing. 

" 11th. Let committees of management always have the authority 
" of the members before taking any important or expensive step. 
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" 12th. Do not court opposition or publicity, nor fear it when it 
" comes. 

" 13th. Choose those only for your leaders whom you can trust, 
" and then give them your confidence." 

The principles by which the society whose progress has been 
described is distinguished from the numerous joint-stock societies 
established under the Limited Liability Act, appear to me to be 
these : — 

1. To make the material improvement of the working class 
subservient to their social and intellectual advancement. 

2. Neither to give nor take credit. 

3. To keep the governing body under the constant and vigilant 
superintendence of a proprietary resident on the spot, and the greater 
part of whom are acquainted with the nature of the operations carried 
on with their capital. This is a cause of their success to which, I 
believe, attention has not yet been directed, but which is very 
important. 

On these principles two questions arise — 

1. Are they sound ? 

2. Are they applicable to manufacturing operations, as well as to 
store for the sale of goods ? 

On these questions I do not profess to dogmatise. I see this 
institution established and carried on for sixteen years under my own 
eyes. I am naturally desirous to investigate its character ; it is an 
inquiry of no small importance, and one which I think ought to 
receive the careful attention of this Section. I trust that it will 
obtain a calm and dispassionate consideration, that we shall have no 
declamation, no invective, and that gentlemen present will abstain 
from introducing irrelevant considerations into an investigation quite 
large enough to occupy all the time we shall be able to devote to it. 



